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THE FAIRFAX FAMILY. 


The newspapers have recently recorded the 
death of Lord Fairfax in America, who was 
lineally descended from Henry Fairfax, D.D., 
rector of Bolton Percy, in the county of York, in 
the reign of Charles I. Feeling sure that some 
particulars concerning a family, two members of 
which, father and son, played so conspicuous a 
art in English history during the Great Civil 
Var, and also its connection with the parish of 
Bolton Percy, will prove generally interesting, I 
have consequently forwarded them for insertion 
in your periodical. 

Bolton Percy is an extensive parish in the 
Ainsty of York, possessing a fine Perpendicular 
church, built about 1412, and here the Fairfax 
family possessed considerable estates. A slab at 
the entrance of the chancel, removed from within 
the altar-rails, Fairfax, 
D.D., and Mary his wife, and below the inscrip- 
tion are the arms—Fairfax impaling Cholmley. 
At the ] is a large 


commemorates Henry 


south-west angle of the chancel 
monument aflixed to the wall, to the memory of 
Ferdinando Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron, 
who commanded the centre on the side of the 
Parliament at the battle of Marston Moor in 1644, 
whilst bravely fighting in the ranks of the Cava- 
n Dolben, afterwards Archbis 10p of 

epitaph on it speaks of him as “dextra 
inistra stateram tenens,”’ and “ literarum 
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patronus, humanitatis repumicator.” He died in 
1647, aged sixty-four, and was interred in Bolton 
Perey church. There is the following record of 
his burial in the register :— 

“A.D. 1647. 

“Fferdinando Lord Ffairfax, Baron of Cameron, dyed 
att Denton March y* 13, brought to the Parish Church of 
Bolton Pcie and there buried in [illegible] Queire, 
within the said Church: the xvth day of y® same month 
1647.” 

The register-book from which the above extract 
is made is a thick quarto volume bound in vellum, 
and has on the first page the following inscription: 
“The Register Booke of Bolton Pearsie, begininge 
Sept. 5, 1571.” It is complete up to 1695, and I 
have made from it a few more extracts relative to 
the Fairfax family and others, adding here and 
there an explanatory remark. At the end is 
written, on the inside of the cover, ‘‘ Non est mor- 
tale quod opto,” and “Thomas Newsam, Curate 
of Bolton, 1684.” 

“A. D, 1649. 

“Mr Mary Ffairfax, wife of Henry Ffairfax of Bolton 
Ciar, died the 24% day of December, and was buried y* 
25 of the same,” 

“A.D. 1654. 

“ Mary, y® daughter of Henry Ffairfax y* younger, of 
jolt, Esq., was buryed y* same fifteenth day of May.” 

“The dead born son of Henry Ffairfax y* younger of 
Bolts Pcy. Esq. was born and buryed y* eighteenth day 
of November.” 

“ A. D. 1657. 

“ George Villiers, Duke of Buckingha, and Mary y* 
daughter of Thomas Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron of 
Nun-Apletd wt*in this parish of Bolté Percy, were ma- 
ryed the fifteenth day of September, An®° Dm, 1657. 

“ Mr Willia Coyne, y* faithfull Minister or Curate of 
this place, dyed at York y* 23 day and was buried here 
y° four & twentieth day of May 1657.” 

The Duke of Buckingham mentioned above was 
the celebrated favourite of Charles L1., who mar- 
ried the only survivor of the two daughters of the 
great General Thomas Lord Fairfax, and died in 
1687 at Kirkby Moorside, according to Pope, “ In 
the worst inn’s worst room.” He left no issue, 

* No wit to flatter, left of all his store ; 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends,” 

The Duchess died in 1704, in her sixty-eighth 
year. 

1660. 

“ Willia Fforster of Bamborough Castle, Esq., and 
Dorothey, the daughter of St Willia Selby, late of Twisle 
i.e. Twizell) in Northumberland, Kt. were maryed y* 
nine and twentieth day of March An® Dm 1660. Witness 
H. F fairfax, Rect.” 

1665. 

“Mr Henry Fairfax, Minister, dyed at Oglethorp, and 
was Buried in Bolton Church the 8" day of Apprill. In 
i different hand |—N.B. He had been Rector of Bolton.” 

Oglethorp is a hamlet in tl 
in the county of York. The 


e parish of Bramham, 
Hon. and Rey. 
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Henry Fairfax, D.D., was the son of Thomas the It is strange that no record of the paternity of 
first Lord Fairfax, and brother of Ferdinando Lord | these two is given, nor of their age. One cannot 
Fairfax, and was one of the few men of family | help noting also the very short space which inter- 
and rank who at that time took orders. He | yened between the death and burial of several 
was a man of mark in those times, had been a | people in these entries. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; a Canon Thomas Lord Fairfax, the great Parliamentary 
of York, and is mentioned by the saintly George | general who commanded the right wing at Mar- 
Herbert. A nephew of his, another Henry Fair- | ston Moor in 1644, and in chief at Naseby the 
fax, D.D., was a Felluw of Magdalen College, | following year, is buried at Bilborough, a quiet 
Oxford, and took a leading part in opposition to | village church about three miles distant from 
James II.’s tyrannical attempt to thrust a pre- | Bolton Percy. Itis situated a little distance from 
sident on the society. He was appointed Dean | the Great North Road between Tadcaster and 
of Norwich, and was buried in that cathedral in | York, and very fine views of the surrounding 
1702, where his epitaph speaks of him: “Illum | country and of the lofty central tower of York 
nec min Regis dimoverunt, nec illecebre ; frangi | Minster are obtained. The church is a small 
non potuit, flecti noluit.” Henry, the son of the | unpretending structure, consisting of nave, chancel, 
elder Henry Fairfax, D.D., succeeded to the title | and south aisle, at the end of which is a little 
on the death of Thomas Lord Fairfax in 1671, and | chapel, in which he and his lady lie buried under 
from him the present lord is directly descended. a large altar-tomb, on the sides of which are 
1669, | several coats of arms and military trophies, and 
- Elizabeth, the Daughter of Mr William F fairfax of | ona large black marble slab covering it is the 
Steton, Esquire, was baptized in Steton Chappell Ffeb- | following epitaph ones : 
ruary y* 21" day.” , 


Steeton is a township in the parish of Bolton "Here lye the Bodyes of the Right Honble. Thomas 
> . . f b th of tl Lord Fairfax ot Denton, Baron of Cameron, who dyed 
Percy, and the ancient home of a ranch of the | November y* xii. 1671, in the 60th yeare of his age. 
Fairfax family. It is now the property of Thomas | And of Anne his wife,"daughter and coheire of Horatio 
Fairfax, Esq., of Newton Kyme. Part of the old | Lord Vere, Baron of Tilbury. They had issue Mary, 
hall is occupied as a farmhouse, and there is an | Duchess of Buckingham, and Elizabeth, ‘The memory 
interesting chapel, now desecrated, attached to it, | of the just is blessed. 
where the swallow now “hath made his pendent | Aphoye, incised on the slab, are the arms of 
bed and procreant cradle. The dimensions are | Fairfax impaling De Vere, of which noble house 
about thirty feet by fifteen, and a Perpendicular | she was a scion, and which gave, in unbroken suc- 
window at the east end has once been very beauti- cession, twenty Earls of Oxford from the days of 
ful, and also the doorway. It was once used as a Stephen to those of Anne. The twentieth and 
place of worship, and baptisms also were solem- | Jast earl, Aubrey de Vere, commanded the Blues 
nised within its walls, = at the battle of the Boyne on the side of King 

aed Wick p William III. Sir Horatio Vere, her father, was 

“Thomas, the sonne of Tobias Wickham, Parson of | nephew of John De Vere, the sixteenth eari, and 
this Parish, was borne the 7 day of July 1670, and | _. adi with the ane ¢ distincti ie the Low 
being weake, was baptized the same evening at y* par- | S¢Tve@ with the greatest distinction in the Low 
sonage house. Frances, the daughter of Mt W™ Topham | Countries, All will recollect Lady Fairfax’s answer 
of Steeton, was baptized in Steeton Chappell July 16%,” | when her husband’s name was called at the trial 

1672, of King Charles I., “ He has too mach wit to be 
“ Anthonina, the Daughter of Mt Tobias Wickham, here. ’ Let it be noted, too, that literary and anti- 
Docktor (sic) and Parson of this Parish, was Borne June | quarian pursuits were not beneath the notice of 
y* first, and Baptized June y* seaventh.” ae the great general. He was the owner of the 
“William, the sonn of Nathaniell Bladen, Esquier, | Dodsworth MSS. which he presented to the 
was Born at Steton the 27" of Ffebruary, and was Bap- : Psst : : Shia : 
tised in Steton Chapple the 284 day of March.” Bodleian Library at Oxford; and he it was who 
“ Elizabeth Wickham, five years and two months old, saved the Bodleian from pillage when that fair 
the Daughter of Dt Wickham, Parson of this Parish, dyed | and loyal city surrendered to the Parliament. So 
Novemb® y* 30%, and was buryed December y* 2¢ 1612. | all honour be given by Oxonians to the memory 
[In the chancel. Mem. this in a different hand, and | of Thomas Lord Fairfax. 


cueenmee 


Ceeey cae ete, 1676 Denton, mentioned in the epitaph, was an estate 
, belonging to the family near Otley, the birthplace 


“Mary, y* daughter of Dt Wickham, Parson of this me we © pose ~w 
Parish, was Baptized at York y® 18 day of May.” both of Ferdinando and Thomas Lords Fairfax, 
1694, ; and also of Edward Fairfax, who won to himself 
«Frances, daughter of Madam Susannah Fairfax of | ®, literary name as the translator of Tasso, and 
ti ’ a aa . iad . ° 6 9 

Steeton, Buried August 10%,” died in 1632. , a 
1695. On the death, in 1671, of the celebrated Lord 
Fairfax, the hero of Naseby fight, he was suc- 


“ Anne, y* daughter of Madam [Susannah Fairfax of q : q 
Steeton, Buried April 21*.” ceeded by his cousin Henry, son of the rector of 














li ie 
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Bolton Percy, as fourth lord. His son Thomas, 


the fifth lord, married Katherine, daughter of 


Lord Colepeper; and his son Thomas, the sixth 
lord, succeeded, in right of his mother, to the 


immense estates in America, and went to reside 
») 


upon them, and died there in 1782, at the age of 


ninety-one. They are situated between the Po- 
tomac and Rapahannoc in Virginia, and said to 
be more than a million of acres in extent, and up 


to this day have continued in the possession of 


the family. The father of General Washington 


filled the office of agent to the Lord Fairfax of 


that time, and was married in the church there, 
the fittings of which had been brought from Eng- 
land. The fertility and beauty of the country are 
said to be most wonderful, equal to the Horatian 
description :— 
“Germinat et nunquam fallentis termes olive ; 
Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborem ; 
Mella cava manant ex ilice: montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha desilit pede.” 
Hor. Epod. xvi. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Perey, near Tadcaster. 


HEARSE. 


In The Guardian for June 23, 1869, the ques- 
tion of the etymology of hearse is started, with the 
observation that “a correspondent suggests that 
it may come from the obsolete old English herrien, 
to praise—still extant, possibly, in the word re- 
dearse—and is ultimately to be traced to the Ger- 
man herr, or one of its many derivatives—perhaps 
hersagen, to praise or celebrate.” Surely this is 
worth making a note of, as showing what non- 
sense can be said and will continue to be said as 
long as the principle prevails that in English 
etymology guesswork is to be accepted in place 
of research ! 

In the first place, where, except in Spenser 
and Drayton, is herrien spelt with a double r? 
Secondly, to rehearse has nothing to do with the 
A.-S. herian or O. Eng. herye. Thirdly, hearse has 
nothing to do with herian, nor has herr anything 
to do with hersagen, nor does hersagen mean to 
praise! The derivation of Aearse is given in 
Wedgwood quite correctly. It is from the O. Fr. 
herche, Ger. harke, a rake; cf. Suio-Goth. harf, 
Lat. irpix, the fundamental idea being that of 
scratching or scraping the ground ; ef. Lat. arare, 
QO. Eng. ear, to plough. The English word from 
the same root is a harrow. How the French tri- 
angular herche or harrow was likened to the trian- 
gular frame for holding candles at funerals, how 
the name was again transferred to funeral obsequies 
in general, to a cenotaph, and finally to the funeral 
carriage itself, is all in Wedgwood. To rehearse 
ismerely the O. Fr. rehercer, to harrow all overagain. 
Herye,to praise, isconnected with A.-S. here, praise, 
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Ger. ehre, honour, and Suio-Goth. era, honour, 
which see in Ihre. ersagen, instead of being 
one of the derivatives of herr, a lord, is a deriva- 
tive of the adverb her, hither; but this is a trifle 
to the correspondent of The Guardian. The dis- 
cussion of this etymology could be exemplified at 
great length and in an interesting manner; but I 
only wish to draw attention here to the ease with 
which the most ignorant assertions obtain cur- 
rency, if the subject be etymology. On every 
other subject, as botany, history, geology, men 
are expected to have some slight acquaintance 
with standard publications: why is it that, on 
etymology, any rubbish passes muster? I may, 
before concluding, draw attention to another 
meaning of herse not above noticed. It is em- 
ployed by Spenser to signify the pyramidal trophy 
upon which the various parts of a knight's armour 
were piled up and displayed ; whence to unherse 
armour is to take it down from its place. The 
past participle unherst occurs in F. Q. vy. 3. 37, 
and is not noticed by Nares. And it may further 
be noted that the connection of hearse with re- 
hearse was probably suggested by an absurdity of 
Spenser's (F. Q. iii. 2. 48), where he actually 
writes herse instead of hersall, for the sake of a 
rime, having further settled it with himself that 
hersall may be used for rehearsal! Be it remem- 
bered that Spenser's etymology is often quite as 
wrong as his false old English. 
Wa ter W. SKEAT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


INTERVIEW OF NAPOLEON WITH WIELAND, 
1808. 

In a former contribution to “N. & Q.” (4% S. 
ii. 504), I have spoken of an interesting interview 
between Napoleon and the amiable Grand Duke 
George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and I fancy that 
another interview with the Emperor, being of a 
more peacable character, will be found acceptable. 
It is related by an eye-witness; and reminds one, 
to a certain extent, of that which Napoleon had 
with Goethe, and which we all know from Mr. 
Lewes’s excellent Life of Goethe. At the time 
when the interview I am alluding to, between 
Napoleon and Wieland (born 1753, died 1815), 
took place, the fame of the latter as an author 
was equal to that of Goethe himself; although at 
the present time Wieland’s writings, with the 
exception of his unequalled Oberon (published in 
1780), which will keep his name alive for cen- 
turies to come—his works, I say, form but the 
reading of the curious or of literary students. 
The spontaneous charm has passed away. 

Napoleon came to Weimar in October, 1808. 
This visit was, to a certain degree, a compliment 
he paid to the Duchess Luise of Saxe-Weimar, 
who had won his admiration by her noble bearing 
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and by the common sense which she had shown 
during Napoleon's former visit to Weimar (1806), 
at a time when her husband, the excellent Karl 
August, was on the point of losing everything, 
having joined the Prussian army. Things had 
now been settled. Part of a heavy contribution 
(2,200,000 francs) had been paid. Napvleon, 
Alexander of Russia, and a host of kings, princes, 
and generals, had come to Erfurt, and from thence 
to Weimar. On October 6, 1808, a splendid hunt 
had been arranged in the Ettersberg forest; after 
which, a gala-dinner took place. In the evening 


Napoleon’s French troup acted Voltaire’s Mort de | 


César, with Talma as Brutus, before a parterre of 
kings. It was a grand performance. When César 
exclaimed (last scene of Act I.) — 

* Je les aurais punis, si je les pouvais craindre ; 

Ne me conseillez point de me faire hair. 

Je sais combattre, vaincre, et ne sais point punir. 

Allons ; et n’écoutant ni soupcons ni vengeance, 

Sur l’univers soumis régnons sans violence,”—- 
it was “as if an electrical spark were running 
through the whole audience.” ‘The theatre over, 
a ball was given to the emperors. Alexander 
charmed every one he came near to. Napoleon 
even made an effort, to say something agreeable 
to the ladies he passed by; reminding one of that 
levée at Saint Cloud, of which Varnhagen speaks 
in his “ Reminiscences” (Denkwiirdigkeiten), and 
where the Emperor constantly repeated to all 
the ladies: “Il fait chaud, madame!” One 
lady here at Weimar made an exception — it 
was Frau von der Recke, celebrated in literary 
circles. When the Emperor heard that she came 
from Erfurt, he replied courteously —“ I should 
not have thought that there were such beautiful 
women at Erfurt; but were you born there?” 
“No, sire, I was born at Stettin.” “You are, 
therefore, a Prussian?” “ Yes, sire, from my 
heart and soul!” “ Well,” the Emperor replied, 
bowing courteously, “we must attach ourselves 
closely to our patrie.” 

[ have extracted these particulars from an in- 
teresting valuable little volume by the noble- 
minded Kanzler Friedrich von Miiller (born 1779, 
died 1849), the life-long friend of Goethe and of 
the Duke (afterwards Grand Duke) Karl August 
of Saxe-Weimar. A noble-minded man himself, 
the future Chancellor Von Miiller was the friend 
of the best and the worthiest of Germany during 
the first half of our century. Quite a young man, 
he had begun his diplomatic career by coming in 
close contact with Napoleon, having several diplo- 
matic interviews with the Emperor at Berlin, 
Paris, and elsewhere; and it seemed that the 
open character of the young man made an agree- 
able impression upon the then almighty ruler. 
He frequently conversed with Von Miiller, and 
thus it happened that the latter was present when, 
the evening of that ball, the Emperor freely con- 
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| and vice change constantly; 
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versed with Wieland. I shall now merely trans- 
late what I find noted down in the volume alluded 
to: “ Reminiscences of the Times of War, 1806 
1813” (Ertnnerungen aus den Kriegsz 
1806-1813, von Friedrich von Miiller, Bz 
The author writes: — 





‘unsWic, 
1851, pp. 310). 

* After having conversed some time with Goethe, the 
Emperor came suddenly up to me and asked : ‘ But where 
is Wieland? Why has he not been presented to me? 
I replied that his age [ Wieland was then in his seventy- 
sixth year] was keeping him back from balls, but that ] 
would cause him to appear directly. The Duke imme- 
diately sent a carriage to fetch him. Wieland was much 
surprised, but after no long delay I could present him to 
Napoleon. The latter was just standing at one of the 
columns that form the passage to the open adjoining 
rooms. I kept somewhat in the background, but in such 
a manner that I could hear the whole conversation word 
for word. After some friendly preliminary words, the 
Emperor asked him which of his works he considered the 
most important. ‘Sire,’ replied the venerable old man, 
‘I do not attach a great value to any of them. I have 
written what I have felt within my heart.’ ‘ But which,’ 
the Emperor continued, ‘ is that of your works which you 
have brought forth [ cré¢] with the greatest predilection ?’ 
Whereupon Wieland named Agathon and Oberon. 

“ Now the Emperor passed over to subjects relating to 


} the history of the world, and put the same question 


which he had asked of Johannes Miiller [the historian | 
two years previously, after the battle of Jena: Which 
Wieland considered the happiest for 





time [era, epoch 
the human race? Johannes Miiller had declared the 
reign of the Antonines; but Wieland answered: * That is 


difficult to decide. The Greeks often enjoyed happy 
times, if we but consider culture and personal freedom. 
Rome had, beside many bad emperors, also several ex- 
cellent ones who deserve to be called genii of the human 
race, Other nations and states, too, are able to be proud 
of wise and mild rulers; but as a whole, history seems to 
move in a large circle. The good and the bad, virtu 

and it is the problem of philo- 





sophy to find out everywhere what is good, and to make 
us bear what is bad by the exaltation of what is good.’ 
‘ True,’ the Emperor said; ‘ but it is not right to paint 
everything in black, as Tacitus has done. He isa clever 
painter, certainly, a bold and seducing colourist, but he 
was only trying to produce effect, History does not 
want any illusions; she has to clear up and to teach us, 
not merely to produce or sketch impressive pictures. 
Tacitus has not developed sufficiently the causes and the 
inward motives of the events. He has not deeply enough 
explored the mystery of the actions and sentiments, as 
well as their reciprocally interlinking each other, in 
order to establish a just and unimpaired judgment for 
future generations. Such a judgment must take men 
and people only just as they could be in the midst ot 
their time and of the circumstances that influenced their 
actions. We must be able to see clearly how every 
action was developing itself under the given circum- 
stances that influenced it. The Roman emperors were 
by far not so bad as Tacitus has drawn them. In this 
respect I prefer Montesquieu by far. He is juster and 
keeps closer to truth." 

“ Hereupon the Emperor passed over to the Christian 
religion and its history, especially to the reasons of its 
spreading itself so quickly. 

“*T find herein,’ he said, ‘a wonderful reaction of the 
Greek spirit against the Roman. Greece, conquered by 
physical strength, reconquers its spiritual power by ac- 


cepting and nursing that beneficial seed which across the 
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water the kin 





losely, and put his 
t Wieland and myself could he 
t stion whether or not J 
eland, who until then 

, replied quickly, and with lively emotion: * I know 





well, sire, that there were son olish persons wh 
ted of it; but it seems to me just as foolish to doubt 
hat Julius Cesar has n living, and that Your Majesty 
till lives.’ 
‘Upon this, the Emperor patted Wieland on th 
ind said I 


1: * True, true. He then continued: 
yhilosophers plague themselves to build up 
; but they are vainly looking for a better one than 
nity, by which man becomes reconciled to him- 
elf, and by which public order and general welfare are 
equally guaranteed as is the happiness and the hope of 
single individuals!’ 
* Napoleon seemed to be much inclined to continue 
this harangue, but Wieland showed evident signs of being 
red by standing so long, whereupon the Emperor gay 
im most graciously leave to withdraw. Whether or not 
the Emperor was in full earnest with regard to this re- 
markable question, or whether he wished to try Wieland, 
whom he had often heard styled the German Voltaire, I 
just leave undecided, but the latter seemed to me the 
re probabl Evidently, however, as I then remarked, 
Wieland’s answer struck and pleased him much.” (Vide 











ant, Erinnerungen, pp. 249-253.) 

“ The same evening, the Emperor once more conversed 
with Goethe, showing a deep interest in the culture of 
tragical art; and a few days after he had another inter 
view with Goethe, as well as with Wieland It 
ng his luncheon. The Emperor treated bot! 
xquisite attention and distinction, the conversation 


? 


! r about their fainilies and life. (Vide ante, Krin- 






with 





werungen, Pp. 253, 239 


lt is a pity that Chancellor Von Miiller does 
say whether or not Napoleon seemed to be 
fond of hearing himself speak, although he was 
full of attention and interest opposite the two 
great authors when they were speaking, more so 
perhaps than with anybody else in Germany. 
Talleyrand, who always kept up his friendly re- 
lations with the Chancellor, asked the latter to 
write down a kind of mémoire relating to the 
conversations between the Emperor and Goethe 
and Wieland, which however Herr von Miiller 
declined. (Vide anté, Erinnerungen, p. 253.) Per- 
haps Talleyrand did such a thing upon the insti- 
gation of his then master. There seems to be no 
doubt that Nap leon knew how to converse when 


he came in contact with clever people, even if 


they did not always subscribe to his opinion. Even 
such personages as the Emperor Alexander he 
could captivate, although the latter once said to 
the Duke of Oldenburg, “C'est un torrent qu'il 
faut laisser passer!” 

Possibly I may venture to give some more au- 
thenticated “interviews” with the Emperor in 
the pages of “N. & Q.,” as, for instance, those 
between him and the fore-named Duchess Luise 
f Saxe-Weimar, the Queen of Prussia, Saint 
Aignan the ambassador, Chancellor Von Miiller, 
and others. LERMANN KInpr. 
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THe Oak AND THE AsnH.— The oak was out 
this year 80 long before the ash that the fine dry 
summer indicated the reby seems late in coming. 
Nevertheless, that it will keep the old proverb, 
“ Better late than never,’ seems probable from 
the following statistics, which may be considered 
worthy to be transposed fri mn the Herefoi d Times 
to“N. & Q.”: 

“In the years 1816, 1817, 1821, 1523, 1828, 1829, 1830, 


1838, 1845, 1850, and 1859, the ash was in full foliage more 





than a month before the oak, and cold and unproductive 
easons succeeded, In 1831, 1839, 1553, and 1860, both these 
species of vegetation began their race about the same 
period, and the summers which followed were neither 
way nor the other. Whereas in 1818, 1819, 1820, 
1822, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1842, 
1846, 1854, and 1868 the oak displayed its umbrageou 
foliage weeks before its companion of the forest, and 
these years were particularly distinguished for fine, dry, 
and warm weather, and subsequently by the most abun- 
dant harvests recorded in the annals of our country.” 


J. Fortu Ilumpy. 


JEAN CAVALLIER.—Ilere is a letter of Chamil- 
lart’s when Secretary of War, relative to the 
celebrated Camisard Chief, which I think may 
interest your numerous readers :— 

“Ce 7e¢ féurier 1706, 

“Je vois par vostre lettre du 14 du mois passé que 
Caualier est & la haye, qu'il se donne tous les mouuemens 
possibles pour se mettre en estat d’exciter de nouueaux 
troubles dans les sevennes. Vous rendriez vn grand seruice 
ue lqu’oftic ier sous 





au Roy si vous pourriez engager q 
prétexte d’agir de concert auec luy & le liurer & quelque 
party que l'on enuerroit sur la frontitre de france ; il 
faudroit pour cela estre auerty bien sceurement de tous 
les jours de sa marche, et des liewx par ot il passeroit. S’il 
s'embarque il n’est pas possible d’exccuter ce projet pen 
dant sa route, mais on pourroit, lorsq.:’il sera détermineé de 
rentrer dans le Royaume, luy dresser quelque embuscade 
qui réussira seurement. Si vous trouuez quelqu’vn 
d’assez bonne foy pour s’attacher & luy qui ne Vaban- 
donne pas jusqu’a ce qu'il l’ait remis & quelqu’officier des 
troupes de Sa Maj’ que l’on feroit trouver & jour nomme 
dans le lieu qu'il indiqueroit, vous pourrez tenter toutes 
sortes de voyes, et si vous vous donnez bien du mouue- 
ment sur cette affaire, en cas qu'elle reussisse, le Roy 
fera donner deux mil pistoles & celuy qui aura livre 
Caualier. 
“ CHAMILLART.” 


P. A. L. 


Dovetas JERROLD AND Byrron.—It is some- 
where recorded, as a saying of Douglas Jerrold’s, 
that a wife at forty should, like a bank-note, be 
exchangable for two of twenty. The idea must 
certainly have been taken from Byron : — 

“ Wedded she was some years, and to a man 

Of fifty, and such husbands are in plenty ; 
And yet, I think, instead of such a one 
’T were better to have two of five-and-twenty.” 
Don Juan, \xii. 


D. B. 

Ernest-Aveustvs, Duke oF BRUNSWICK- 
Lunesure (first Elector of Hanover, father of 
George I.)—On a very large silver medal this 
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prince is represented in Roman armour, but with 
the more modern skullcap, beard, and scarf. Un- 
derneath is written on a scroll: “ AvGUSTUS.D.G. 
DUX . BR. ET. LUNE.” Two standing female 
figures—the one personifying Justice, with sword 
and scales; the other Peace, with the palm- 
branch—hold two crowns over his head, the ducal 
and a laurel one. Above is the inscription: 
“ PAUSTUM IUSTITLE ET PACIS CONSORTUM.” On 
the reverse, fourteen scutcheons of the family in 
a circle entwined; at the top, the year “ 1666,’ 
In the centre a crowned helmet, with above it a 
crowned pillar surmounted by feathers with a 
star; and two peculiar horns, between which 
gallops the Guelphic horse. Round it is written: 
‘*ALLES MIT BEDACHT” (in fact the duke, on the 
obverse, has a very knowing sidelook); but what 
I cannot make out, and should like to have inform- 
ation about, is the further inscription: “ a#TaT. 
LXXXVITID . NAT. XAPRIL.”* What does this date 
correspond to ? 

I possess another large medal of Fridericus 
Ulricus, father of Ernest-Augustus (1614), in 
armour, on horseback, with a large flowing scarf 
and staff of command. In the profile of the head 
you can already discern a striking likeness with 
the coins of George III. (1787), and which still 
obtains in the family at the present day. 

P. A. L. 


Tae “ Kropsrs ” rw Hottanp.—The facts stated 
in the following extract appear so curious, and 
are so little known in England, that they may 
perhaps be deemed worthy of publication in 
“N. £Q.”":— 

“The Roman Catholic churches (if such a name may 
be given to them) that were built in Holland in the 17th 
century, exhibited in a very palpable manner the dangers 
to which Roman Catholics were exposed in performing 
their worship. The place universally selected was a 
house situated in the most solitary part of a town. The 
interior was literally pierced with a guard of galleries, 
like an ant’s nest, and every cornice, even the smallest, 
was made use of as a place for the auditors. These gal- 
leries ran up for four, five, and even six stories, whilst 
transversal openings in all directions were made to enable 
the faithful to see what passed at the altar. There were 
in the outer walls secret spy-holes (des judas cechés) 
looking out upon all the streets by which the officers of 
the law might approach. It is desirable that such curi- 
ous edifices should be preserved—and of such houses a 
certain number still remain in Amsterdam, Utrecht, and 
Haarlem—as they, at the same time, demonstrate the 
fidelity of the persecuted church in Holland, as well as 
the much-boasted-of ‘ toleration ’ of its adversaries. Very 
frequently these houses were apparently a portion of some 
adjoining tavern. Thus, there are to be found in Am- 
sterdam the churches of ‘the Pigeon,’ of ‘ Moses and 
Aaron,’ of ‘the Green Tree,’ and ‘the Parrot.’ 

“When it was requisite for the Roman Catholics to 


meet together, or when some danger was apprehended, 


[* Is it not an error of the engraver for “ ©TAT. 


LXXXVIII. Dp. NAT. X. Arri.,” showing it was struck on 
his eighty-e'ghth birthday, April 10 ?—Ep, “N, &. Q. 


‘ 


use was made of ‘the Klopjes, or ‘ Knocking Sisters,’ to 
apprise or to warn them. With such as these it was not 
possible to have the rules of a religious community, or 
the wearing an unusual costume. ‘These ‘ sisters re- 
mained in the homes of their families, and from thence 
visited villages, attended the sick, taught the catechism, 
distributed alms, and very often made more converts 
than the priests themselves, They were the constant 
objects of attack in furious placards from the government, 
which had forbidden, under the severest penalties, mor 
than two of them being tugether at the same time, or to 
have the power of making a will, or to inherit any fixed 
property. 

* At Utrecht ‘ the Klopjes ’ were to be found near the 
church of St. Gertrude, in an isolated part of the city, 
and not far from the road leading from Amsterdam to 
Goreum. Whoever has assisted at the offices of this 
church cannot but have been surprised in seeing the 
numerous passages and gates affording the means of egress 
and escape in case of any danger. 

“| have been assured that the last of ‘ the Klopjes’ died 
at Utrecht in 1853. The name doubtless is derived from 
the Dutch word Alopjen, to knock, and this had refer- 
ence to the mode by which they gave warning of som« 
imminent peril. Each sister had the special charge of 
some particular article used in divine worship, such as 
the chalice, corporal, patena, burettes ; and when magis- 
trates unexpectedly presented themselves in a church all 
such articles disappeared with incredible rapidity, and 
nought then was discoverable but bare walls and empty 
galleries.” 

This extract is taken from an article published 
in Le Correspondant (Nouv. Sér.), xv. 36-38, and 
entitled “ Jansénisme en Lollande.” 

W. b. Mac Case. 


» St.-Sauveur, Dinan, France. 


Plac 

Tae Rrnper-Pesr, or Catrte PLacue.—The 
following sentence has just caught my eye in 
looking over the Westminster Magazine for 1773, 
and I transcribe it for the benefit of those whom 
it may concern : — 

* Monday, Dec. 7.—<A letter from Mecklenburgh says, 
that a remedy has been discovered there for the distem 
per incident to the horned cattle. It is no more than 
feeding the diseased beasts with crab-apples ; the same 
fruit, put into the water given the cattle to drink, has 
een found to prevent the distemper.” 

Witriam Bates. 


Tue Baronetcy or Tuornton. — Andrew 
Strachan of Thornton, a favourite of Charles L, 
was created a baronet of Nova Scotia by that 
sovereign on the 28th May, 1625, with succession 
to male heirsin general. On the death of the only 
son of this baronet without issue, the title was 
assumed by his kinsman, the Rev. James Strachan, 
parish minister of Keith. This reverend gentle- 
man possessed greater business qualifications than 
are usual with persons of his order; he was 
consequently appointed a county magistrate of 
Morayshire, and agent or factor to the Duke of 
Gordon. Hence the rhyme celebrating his plu- 
ralities : — 

* The belted knight o’ Thornton 
And factor to his Grace; 
And Maister James Strachan, 
Justice ov’ the Peace.” 
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The only son of this reverend baronet became 
a Jesuit priest. On his death the baronetcy de- 
volved on the next heir male, a post- =. in 
the navy. This gentleman was succeede 


by his | 


nephew, Sir Richard John Strachan, sixth baronet | 


of Thornton, who died on Feb. 3, 1828. Since 
his death the baronetcy has been dormant. Se- 
veral members of the Strachan family are settled 
in Aberdeenshire ; others reside in London. 
Cares Rocers, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


Queries. 


BeptaM Beocars aNnp Rosemary. —In King 
Lear, Act II. Se. 3, Edgar describes these beggars 
as sticking in their arms (with other things) 
“ sprigs of rosemary.” I should be glad to know 
why sprigs of rosemary were used by them. 

Srpyey BEIsty. 


BuMBLE-BEE.— Was the use of this compound, 
now confined to the very vulgar or to children 
and their nurses, ever general in England; and 
if so, when was it superseded by the present term ? 
WwW ebster gives Forby as his authority for the 
word. WI hat is the date of this writer, and where 
in his works is the word to be found? * The only 
instance I know of the occurrence of the word 
bumble (let no one maliciously quote Charles 
Dickens against me) is in that line of Chaucer’s — 

“ And as the bitore bumbleth in the mire” ; 


and yet the Greek féu8os which was applied to 
the sound made by bees, and of which the root 
bomb is said to be formed by onomatopeeia to 
represent any buzzing or booming sound, would 
seem to legitimate bumble, to the exclusion of the 
supposed intruder humble used in the same sense. 
For, although it may be urged that this latter 
expresses the humming sound “of bees (whence the 
German hummel), yet the insertion of the d (1 am 
guiltless of intending a pun) requires explanation; 
and it would look as if the genuine word hum 
had been engrafted on the final syllable of bumble, 
of which bomb was the root. I find that Walke r, 
in his edition of Johnson, after directing that 
humble (humilis) be pronounced without aspiration, 
absurdly pronounces in the same way the same 
combination of letters in Aumble-bee, as if this 
also had the same root, and were not derived, 
whether by false analogy or no, from Aum. 
W. B. ¢ 

Tue Buriat Of THE KINGS OF FRANCE BEFORE 
THE GREAT ReEvoLvutTIon oF 1789.—In France on 
the eve of the great Revolution ( France, Holland, 
and the Netherlands. By Admiral Sir George 
Collier. Edited by his Grand-daughter, Mrs, 


[* The Vocabulary of East Anglia, by Robert Forby, 
in 3 vols, 12mo, appeared in the years 1830, 1858.] 


| Charles Tennant. London, 1865, p. 20,) the fol- 
lowing custom is narrated : — 

“We continued our journey through Luzarche and 
Econen to St. Dennis, the burial-place of the kings of 
France and the royal family. It was in 1773 when I 
was there, and Louis XIV. was then unburied, it being 
the custom not to inter one king till his successor dies. 
The reason of this I never could learn.” 

Perhaps some contributor may throw some light 
upon this very strange practice, and what was the 
reason of it. G, Morris. 

Bloomsbury. 


EvLocium on CHatnam.—Was Grattan the 
author of the eulogium upon the first Earl of 
Chatham, commencing “ The secretary stood alone. 
Original and unaccommodating, the features of his 
character possessed all the hardihood of anti- 
quity”? Ifso, where is it to be found in any 
collection of his speeches ? Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia, 


C1viz War.—Who was the editor or compiler 
of the following ?— 

“A Description of the . . . Sieges and Battles in the 
North of England. . . . during the Civil War in 1642-3, 
&c. ... Memoirs of General Fairfax, and James Earl 
of Derby: to which is added the Life of Oliver Crom- 
well: likewise an impartial History of the Rebellions in 
. «+ « 1715 and 1745. Bolton: printed by G. Drake. 
1785.” 8vo. pp. 476. 

The copy before me contains, at p. 203, “ An 
Exact Representation of the Execution of James 
Earl of Derby, at Bolton, 1651.”—*G, Taylor del. 
Bolton”; and at p. 211, a portrait of “ O. Crom- 
well” —“G. Taylor del. G. Barlow sculp. London.” 
The pages from 87 to 108 are occupied by “A 
Genuine Account of the Taking of Bradford, copied 
from a manuscript written by. Joseph Lister, who 
was an eye-witness thereof.” A comparison with 
pp. 7-27 of Mr. Thomas Wright's Autobiography 
of Joseph Lister, of Bradford (Lond. 1842) will 
show that the former account is much altered 
from the original. W.C. B. 


Tur Covrt 1x 1784.—In what works am I 
likely to tind the largest collection of Court 
gossip and scandal for ‘this year? Iam anxious 
to find a notice of a marriage which took place in 

London at this date. F. M. S. 


DissENTING Betts.—In an account of the open- 
ing of the magnificent new Unitarian church at 
Todmorden, Lancashire, on April 14, 1869, the 
papers say—“‘ A beautiful peal of eight bells rang 
out a jubils ant welcome, and flags were hung out 
from the belfry windows.” Is this the first 
instance of dissenting bells? I think not, for I 
believe that in the West of England a bell is often 
an adjunct to Methodist and other chapels. And 
I have heard that “peals” of bells are attached 
to several of the recently constructed Roman Ca- 
tholic churches, Ss. 
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CARTULARIEBS, ETC. OF FAversHaAM ABBEY 
anp Davixeton Prrory.—In the Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, vol. i. p. 203, is the 
following foot-note :— 

“ Weever cites a cartulary of Feversham in th« 
Library. It is not there at present. It is said 
James, the librarian to Sir Robert Cotton, took the liberty 
of lending Sir Robert's MSS. to whomsoever he pleased. 
This is a clue to the loss of those which are not in Smith's 
Catalogue, but it appears that som« not restored 
which were ient afterwards by Sir T. Cotton, as may | 
proved by his book of loans in the British Museum.” 


Cotton 
that 


were 


On p. 200 it is queried that tl 
Davington is in the possession of Sir John Filmer ; 
the owner of the priory therefore wrote to the 
present baronet, Sir Edmund Filmer, who in 
answer (Feb. 3, 1861) says, “I cannot find any 
book answering your description.” 


[ shall be glad to hear if the whereabouts of 


these cartularies is known, and at the same time 
[should be obliged to anyone who can refer me 
to unpublished MSS. containing information re- 
lating to these religious houses. Late in the last 
century there were remaining three old buildings 
within the precincts of Faversham Abbey, and the 
refectory of Davington Priory. I am anxious to 
see engravings or drawings of them. Can your 
readers refer me to any work containing what I 
am in search of 2 I have consulted in vain local 
and county histories—Buck, Grose, and Pennant. 
. Grorer Bepo., 
6, Pulross Road, Brixton, 
any 


Herarpic. — Will y of the readers of 
“N, & Q.” inform me whose arms are these — 
Gules three women’s busts (faces), 2 and 1 or ? 

R. G. L. 


Honryrcuttp.— There is a very ancient manor- | ae 
. } scription. 


house called the Manor of Honeychild, near to St. 
Mary’s in the neighbourhood of New Romney, 
oceupied by William Dering Walker, Esq., J.P. 
for the county of Kent. The manor belongs to 
Sir Edward Cholmeley Dering, Bart., of Surrenden 
Dering, near Ashford, and 35 Grosvenor Place, 
Hyde Park Corner. Can you throw any light 
on the date or meaning of the word Honeychild ? 
Sometimes old copper coins have been found in 
the fields adjacent. I have written to Mr. W. D. 
Walker for one, and will forward it to your office ; 
it may aid antique inquiry. TnHomas Bunsury. 


Janet Littte.—Who was “ Janet Little, the 
Scotch milkmaid,’ whose poetical works were 
published at Ayr in 1792? Was she a genuine 
milkmaid or milkwoman, like Ann Yearsley of 
Bristol, whose poems appeared about the same 
date under the auspices of Hannah More ? 


A.J. M. 
To Liz —— vunpdeR A Mistakt.— Who was the 
originator of this not very brilliant joke? It has 
been perpetrated, and perhaps 








eartulary of 


independently, by 











two very brilliant writers, Byron and De Quincey : 
did it originate with the former?’ Here are the 
two passages : — 
“Tf, after all, there should be some so blind 
To their own good this warning to despise, 
Led by some tortuosity of mind 
Not to believe my verse and their own eves, 
And ery that they the moral cannot find, 
I tell him, if a clergyman, he lies ; 
Should captains the remark, or critics make, 











rhey also lie too ——— under a mistake 
(Byron, Don Juan, canto i. st. 208.) 
“ walking round a line (of Mil 
ton’ xclaim at last—* Well, if tl 
Fier ms up before me at this very 
moment, in this very study of mine, and say that 
screw was loose in that line, then would I reply : Sir, wit! 
due submission, you are——.’ ‘What!’ suppose t 
Fiend suddenly to demand in thunder, * What am I 
* Horribly wrong,’ vou wish exceedingly to say; but, r 
collecting that some people are choleric in argumest, vo 


confine vourself to the polite answer— That, with defer 
ence to his better education, you conceive him to lie’ ; 
that’s a bad word to drop your voice upon in talkin 
with a friend, and you hasten to add—‘ under a slight, 
very slight mistake."—De Quincey ; “ Milton ve 
Southey and Landor.”) 


W. B.C. 


MAXIM ATTRIBUTED TO RocHEFOUCAULD. - 
“We should live with our friends as if they 
would one day become our enemies.” Is this 


maxim in Rochefoucauld ? It occurs in Sophocles 
AYas Maotvyoopdpos, 694: — 
ds re thy didov 
Toca)’ imrovpyay wpeAciv BovAjcouai, 
@s aiey ov uevourTa. 


Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Mepattric.—I have a silver medal, rather less 
than tlorin size, of which the following is a de- 
Can any of your readers tell me who 
is the person intended to be commemorated by it, 
and the signification of the design on the re- 
verse > — 

Ob.: A female head in profile, letter x under- 
neath, “ANNA. MARIA . CHRIST . DELPTIINA.”’ 
tey.: “* tvx * vwa * TRIBvs *,” and within 
circle a star of five points, surrounded by rays, 
which strike down upon a group of buildings sur- 
mounted by adome. In a row, on the groun 
three crowns of different patterns; in the exergue 


1690, Ww. & F. 
Belfast. 
Mitton.—Is there any authentic portrait 
Milton when blind? I believe I have one by 
Cc oper, de C. ds 


PayYNE.— Wanted, particulars respecting Payn 
called the father of English water-colour paintin 
I have t-vo of his sketches. 


I’. S. A. 






Saxon Curticie on A CatURCH-pDooR. [ have 
been asked to identify the place where the follow- 
ing discovery was made not many years ag 
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Upon the church-door ina certain East Anglian 
paris sh a shred of leather had long hung, which, 
upon investigation, microscopical ‘and archwolo- 
gical, was declared to be the dried skin of some 
Saxon villein (!) who had been nailed by the ear. 
When, where, and how this peculiar dies overy 


was made I have yet to learn. J. R. 
VELOcIPEDES. — Where and when were these 
machines first used or bp mof? In a letter of 
Betting von Arnim (* the child”; vide passim, 
oo — ss Life of Goethe * he her brother Cle- 
ens Brentano, I find the following remark :— 
“This match is a work of Grandmama [Sophie von 
Laroche, a wrated German novelist of the last cen- 
tury, the friend of Wieland]. A short time ago th 


lady in question met at her house this Herr von Drais, 
just as he was trving in front of it a draisi Bettina 
seems to coin the word here sur-le-ch ump |, a kind of seat 
with wheels, which Herr von Drais moves along with hi 
hands and feet.” (Vide Clemens Brentano's Friihlings- 
hkranz aus Jugendbriefen thm geflor Aten, 2 vols. 1844. 
Vol. i. p. 107 
Unfortunately, these letters are not dated 
(months or days excepted), dates of years being 
a weakness of Bettina’s; but from other evi- 
dences, it is to be conjectured that the letter al- 
luded to was written in 1802 or 1803. 
HERMANN KInpt. 






Germany. 

“ WueEn my EYESTRINGS BREAK IN DEATH.” 
This line occurs in Toplady’s beautiful hymn, 
“ Rock of Ages.” What is the exact force or 
meaning of the expression? and where did he 
get the phrase? Was it a common one in his 
day ? Now we never would use it. Z. 


Queries with Answers. 


WulIttInctTon’s SHIELD OF ARMS AND STONE. 
Can any of your readers te 11 me what has become 
of the stone bearing the arms of Whittington, 
formerly in one of the walls of Christ’s Hospital ? 
It was in the possession of the late Mr. = B. 
Price, PSA. = aa was sold with the rest of his 
antiquities in 1852. T. F. FaALKNeER. 

f At the dispersion of the antiquities of the late Edward 
Bedford Price, F.S.A., at Puttick’s on April 7, 1853, this 
medieval City relic passed into the collection of Mr. W 
H. Ibbett. a dealer in articles of virt#, now of Jewin Street, 


Aldersgate Street, who parted with it to some unknown 








+ 


¢ +} 


* “We must pause awhile to consider thi trange 
gure, who fills a larger space in the literary history of 
the nineteenth century than any, other German woman, 


iows ‘the child’ Bettina Brentano— daughter 


iane Brentano | née Laroche |, with whom 
Goethe flirted at Frankfurt in the Werther days—wife of 
Achim von Arnim, the worshipper of Goethe and Beetho- 
ven—for some time the privileged favourite of the King 
of Prussia—and writer of that wild, but by no means 
veracious book, Goethe's _ Correspons nee with a Child.” 
(Vide Life of Goethe, i. ed. 1855 ; vol. ii, pp. 360—371.) 


Every one | 
of the Mas 
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customer about three years ago. It certainly ought to 
have been deposited in the library and museum of the 





City of London. The western walk of the cloisters of the 
monastery of Grey Friars in Newgate Street was under 
the Great Hall, pulled down in 1827, as was Whittington’s 
library at the same time, The shield of Whittington, 
within a quatrefoil, was inserted in various parts of the 
building. An etching of the stone from th library of 
Grey Friars, A.p. 1421, is printed in the Chronicle of the 
Grey Friars, edited for the Camden Society by Mr. John 
Gough Nichols in 1852. i 

Whilst en this celebrated memorial we may as well 
record in our pages the inscription o1 ' 
the fifth we believe (see “ N. & Q,’ 1* S. ix. 501; x. 254), 
recently erected at the foot of Highgate Hill, so lovingly 
has the memory of Whittington been cherished, where, as 





some fondly imagine, the runaway apprentice sat listening 
to the Bow bells of Cheap. The present stone has been 
replaced by Mr. Richard Perkins, proprietor of the Whit- 
tington-stone Tavern, at the expense of 40/,—a noble 
act, for which our worthy host merits the gratitude of all 





our local antiquaries. It has been re-faced, and enclosed in 





an oval plinth carrying an iron railing supporti a very 
handsome lamp. The inscription is as follows : — 
“ May, 1869. 
WHITTINGTON STONE. 
Sir 
Richard Whittington, 
rhrice Lord Mayor 
of London. 


1397 ..... Richard IInd 
1406 ..... Henry 1Vth 
SGSP os eas Henry Vth. 


Sheriff in 1393 
This stone was restored, 
The railing fixed and lamp erected 
At the sole expense of 
R. Perxiss—1869, 
W. Mitts, Fecit.” 

At each end of the stone are the letters “S. M. 1. 1821,” 
the date of the third stone erected by the parochial au- 
thorities of St. Mary’s, Islington, in that year, In 
Howitt’s Northern Heights of London is an excellent en- 
graving of the Whittington Stone and the Lazar House, 
from an old print by Chatelaine, now in the possession of 
J. E. Gardner, Esq. | 

“TIAULED OVER THE Coats.” — Speaking of a 
man having been reprimanded, it is often said 
that “he has been hauled over the coals.” In 
Fuller's ZTistory of the Holy Warre, 1639, book v. 
chap. ii. these words occur : — 

“Tf they should say the Templars were burned wrong- 
fully, they mav be fetched over the coals themseives for 
charging his Holinesse so deeply.” 

Is this any clue to the expression ? 


J... J 


[This adage has been already noticed in “N. & Q.” 
1* S. viii. 280, 524. Jamieson, in his Scottish Dictionary, 
> 
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under the word “ Coals,” thus notices this familiar say- | Extinct Baronetage, edition 1844, p. 536; and Fuller’s 


ing: “To bring over the coals, to bring to a severe | 


reckoning : — 
‘ But time that tries such proticks past, 
Brought me out o'er the coals fu’ fast.’ 
Forbes’s Dominie Deposd, p. 30. 
“This phrase undoubtedly refers, either to the absurd 
appeal to the judgment of God, in times of popery, by 
causing one accused of a crime to purge himself by walk- 
ing through burning ploughshares ; or to the still more 
ancient eustom, apparently of Druidical origin, of making 
men or cattle pass through Baal’s fire.” } 


Brinkiey.—Who and what were the parents 
of Dr. John Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne? Did 
not his mother survive her first husband and 
marry again? If so, to whom? Ww. Cc. B. 

[The first husband of Bishop Brinkley’s mother was 
John Brinkley, a journeyman carpenter of Woodbridge 
in Suffolk, It appears, however, that the Bishop was a 
natural son by an officer quartered at that place. (Addit. 
MS. 19,120, p. 238, Brit. Museum.) His mother was 
afterwards married to a Mr. Boulter, and she died at 
Wilby in Suffolk on March 24, 1829, aged ninety-two. 
On a tomb at Woodbridge is the following notice of 
another member of the Brinkley family : — 

“ Elizabeth the wife of Thomas Brinkley died 24 Feb, 
1730, aged 30. 

“ The dame that takes her rest within this tomb, 

Had Rachel's face, and Leah's fruitful womb ; 
Abigail's wisdom, Lydia’s faithful heart, 
Martha’s just care, and Mary's better part.” ] 


Common Hunt.—Perhaps some City antiquary 
can kindly supply the name of “the Master the 
Common Hunt,” to whom, with others, Sir John 
Gresham left “‘a fine black gown ” for his funeral. 
It appears that Sir John, who had filled the office 
of Lord Mayor, died in 1556. Tu. Sa. 

Thomas Abbot held the office of Common Hunt at 
this time, having succeeded Burton. Abbot was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Underhill, citizen and goldsmith. ] 


Srr James Tyrrret.—I shall be glad to be in- 
formed where I can find the best account of Sir 
James Tyrrel, who was implicated in the murder 
of the princes in the Tower. Sir James was exe- 
cuted, I think, in the year 1506. Any particulars 
relating to his immediate descendants would also 
be of interest, and might throw some light on the 
building (perhaps in the year 1550) of the beau- 
tiful “ chapelle expiatoire ”’ at Gipping in Suffolk. 
I am already acquainted with Hollingsworth’s 
History of Stowmarket, and with the Davy and 
Jermyn MSS. W. HLS. 

[Sir James Tyrrel of Gipping, co. Suffolk, knighted 
July 5, 1483, was beheaded on Tower Hill, May 6, 1502, 
together with his brother, Sir Thomas Tyrrel. There is 
an excellent pedigree of this family in Berry’s County 
Genealogies, Essex, p. 57, &c. Consult also Davy’s Suf- 
folk Pedigrees, Addit. MS. 19,152, p. 245, &c.; Burke’s 


Worthies, ed. 1840, i. 528. ] 

Jupers at Sr. Pavi’s.—Can any of your 
readers oblige me with the date and the occasion 
on which the judges annually attend divine ser- 
vice at St. Paul’s Cathedral? I believe it is in 
the early part of the year, perhaps at Easter or 
Whitsuntide, but should like to be furnished 
with exact references. C. W.S. 

[Formerly the judges attended divine service at St 
Paul's on the first Sunday in each of the four terms; but 
of late years only on the first Sunday in Easter and 
Trinity terms in the months of April and May. For the 
programme of the ceremonial of procession, see The Cere- 
monials to be observed by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and Officers of the City of London, p, 100, 8vo, 
1850. Privately printed for the Corporation. | 


Replies. 
STONEHENGE AND CARNAC. 
(4" S. iv. 1.) 

Your correspondent Canon Jackson, in his in- 
tense zeal to discover “ a key to fit a very rusty old 
lock,” has unconsciously invaded the sanctum and 
appropriated the property of another. At the close 
of the last century, the theory he has hit upon 
respecting the origin of Stonehenge was pro- 
pounded by Henry Wansey, the Wiltshire clothier 
and antiquary; who, supposing the monument to 
be unique, concluded that it was erected in order 
to perpetuate the treachery of Hengist, a.p. 450. 
But similar structures are scattered all over the 
world — in the northern and southern parts of 
Europe; in Central Arabia; in Palestine and 
Syria; in Persia; in the northern, southern, and 
western provinces of Hindustan; in Northern 
Africa; in North and South America; in Oceanica; 
in South Australia; and probably in many other 
places, but which do not recur to my mind at this 
moment. The prevailing—and, as I believe, the 
correct—view respecting them is, that they were 
all connected with Sabean worship: in a word, 
they are temples of the Sun. In 1858 Dr. Thur- 
nam may be said to have placed the fact of Stone- 
henge having been designed for such a purpose 
beyond all reasonable debate. 

“ He had watched the rising of the sun from ‘the altar- 
stone,’ where he stood, when it was seen to rise precisely 
over the top of the isolated stone, which is 10 ft. high, 
and about 200 ft. distant from the entrance to the temple, 
apparently intended to direct the observation, at the 
summer solstice, to the point of the rising sun.” 

Emerson, the distinguished American essayist, 
had previously made a similar observation, and 
has recorded it, I think, in his English Traits. 

If Stonehenge, then, was a temple devoted to 
solar worship, its antiquity extends farther back 
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than the Saxon, the Roman, and even the Druid- 
ical era. The fact of so many tumuli surrounding 
it affords no clue whatever to the date of its erec- 
tion. Within its area human remains have been 
sought forin vain —a circumstance that militates 
strorgly against the sepulchral theory of Wansey. 

Long after such temples wera abandoned by 
their worshippers, or the latter had been swept 
from the face of the earth, the sacredness of a 
sanctuary attached to each; and the heathen de- 
yotee, whether a followerof the Baalim or not, 
was actuated by a superstition akin to that of the 
Christian in medieval times, and believed that his 
gods would accord him a more ready acceptance 
in Elysium if his body was deposited in imme- 
diate proximity to aspot which had been specially 
dedicated to religious uses. Abstractedly, he per- 
ceived little difference between one class of Mauz- 
zim and another : in his facile judgment, each and 
all were protectors of erratic mortality. 

A stronger reason than the above can be ad- 
duced against the revived theory of Wansey. The 
country, and more especially the southern and 
western parts of it, was in much too troubled a 
state at the period in question to admit of such 
an undertaking as the megalithic structure of 
Stonehenge. The granite of which the inner 
circle of stones (originally thirty in number, and 
weighing several hundred tons) is composed must 
have been brought a distance of a hundred miles 
at the least—most probably from the high-lands 
of Dartmoor. That district, at all events, is the 
nearest source of the primary rock. How such an 
astonishing feat as this could have been performed 
at such a time, is a question for the learned and 
ingenious Canon, and those who are disposed to 
accept his view, to determine. In this endeavour, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, I fear, will not avail them; 
for when that apt disciple of Merlin wrote, in the 
troublous days of king Stephen, the antiquity of 
the monument was already involved in a haze of 
fable. His lucubrations will bear no better inter- 
pretation. The simple fact of the Saxons dis- 
tinguishing the structure by no better appellation 
than “ the hanging-stones” justifies the presump- 
tion that, at the period of their advent in the 
country, all knowledge of its origin and inten- 
tion had passed away. It is a noteworthy fact 
also, that the Savon Chronicle is utterly silent on 
the subject of its building. On the contrary, the 
historical Triads of the Welsh represent that the 
raising of “Maen Ketti” was one of the three 
great labours undertaken by the primitive in- 
habitants of the island—our much-abused Keltic 
progenitors. 

Twenty years ago the late Dr. John Williams, 
the learned Archdeacon of Cardigan, was con- 
sidered a Cyclops indeed for contending that He- 
cateeus, the Milesian, who flourished in the sixth 
century B.c., had aptly described the old monu- 
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ment on Salisbury Plain, and the religious ser- 
vices performed there in honour of Apollo. What, 
it was asked, could pinked and painted savages, 
inhabitants of this western Sandwich Isle, know 
about a Grecian or any other classical divinity ? 
The detection of a very little woad sufficed to 
quench the poor Doctor’s hyperborean proclivities. 
The ratio justifica was demolished by the ratio 
suasoria, At the dawn of history and civilisation, 
Grecian warriors might bedaub their persons with 
pigments, mineral and vegetable, and Roman 
imperators follow the example: a little pink 
and vermilion detracted not at all from the per- 
sonal charms or the exclusive pretensions of na- 
tions located in the east and south of Europe ; but 
a little purple that was in vogue amongst the 
people in the west at the same period was de- 
cidedly a sign of vulgarity and barbarism! Truth, 
remarks Tacitus, is confirmed by inspection and 
delay. Prof. Nillson, the Danish antiquary, has 
adopted, wittingly or unwittingly matters little, the 
main conclusion of Williams. He assigns 500 B.c. 
as the most probable date of the Stonehenge 
erection ; and this quadrature of the old Salisbury 
circle is very generally recognised by savans at 
home, as well as abroad. The Professor further 
supposes that some designs (similar to the figures 
that embellish the sepulchral grottos of New 
Grange and Dowth in Ireland) were originally 
carved upon the surface of the stones, but they 
have been destroyed by the action of the at- 
mosphere. How he pretends to reconcile this last- 
mentioned supposition with the division of the 
unchronicled past into Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
epochs, is more than I know. Manifestly such 
carvings (not to mention the tenons and mor- 
tices) could never have been executed by any 
other than iron tools; and this little circumstance 
alone is sufficient to explode the popular but 
empirical notion that originated with his country- 
men, touching the order or development of the 
primitive manual arts—in owr quarter of Europe. 

With regard to the origin and purpose of Car- 
nac, on the coast of Britanny, I have little to add 
beyond the fact that similar paralellitha (but 
upon a very inferior scale) are to be seen on the 
heights of Dartmoor, and in such situations as to 
lead to any other supposition than that which 
connects them with sepulchres. They also abound 
in every other country, in the East as well as the 
West, that is distinguished for its so-called 
“ Druidical” remains. From their proximity to 
the old British cursus, where the charioteer ac- 
quired that dexterity in the management of his 
team which so much astonished Cesar and his 
legions, I feel half inclined to the opinion that 
they were designed for cognate sports; that 
they were not improbably goals to which pe- 


| destrians in a race returned, or from whence 


i 


they started. But be this as it may, it is diffi- 
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cult indeed to conceive that the straggling stones | found in The Fairy Queen, book 3, canto 6, wher 


of Carnac — extending originally far beyond a 
mile —were intended to pe rpetuate the alleged 
miserable end of the fair princess Ursula and her 
10,999 maiden attendants, as CANON 
Jackson.* Ilad the terrible ¢ stastrophe, which 
he has depicted in appr ypriate language, hap- 
pened at all, 

that case there 
few centuries 1: 
Macedon an | Mor : 
men (to whose nation it is 
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the waters of 


suggested by 
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Fluellin, a 
the rivers of 
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3s to belong), 

n more ei it off than by 


the Deluge; in fine, the race of 


nye Deen no 








the Cymry would have been as completely ex- 
tinguished as the do “lo in the eastern, or the moa 
in the southern | isphere. 


Let those who are not as yet disinclined to 
adopt the old wives’ fable of St. Ursula and he 
virgins, noble and plebeian, c compare the Antigui- 





fates of Usher, and the Britannia of ( ‘amdet n, with 
the Compendium of Johannes Trithemius ; whence: 
they will learn that this 4 goodly company of vir- 


gins had children; all of whom — mothers and 
progeny indiscriminately—were martyred in two 
plac es at once, five hundred miles apart, and by 
various hordes of barbarians which never met, « 
possibly could have confronted each other! ~ 
the estimation of some folks, these may be but 
“slight discrepancies ;” they are not so in mine. 
. W. W. W. 
OUR END LINKED TO OUR 
(4™ S. iii. 


Shakespeare has this thought; 
following passages : 


BEGINNING, 
526 ) 


it occurs in the 


“ This day I breathed first : 
And where I did begi 
My life is run his cor 


time is come round, 
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* I have a strong notion, that if the long avenues of 
Carnac were scrutinised a little more narrowly by the 
archologist—more especially the several breaks or open- 
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its pristine ite, not very dis 
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shores of Africa, at Bou- Merz hay in t! ovince of Con- 
stantine; and which is partially described wate illustrated 
in the third volume of the # ! Soc. Archéol. de la 
Const., pp. 214, &e., 18 I have appended this note 
with the hope that it ry ‘fall un ler the eye of some in 
tending visitor to Pritanny this season: and who will be 


at the pains to inform me, through the me 
“N. & Q.,” whether this conjecture of 
founded or not. A third and more 
apparently belonging to the same class of monum« 
exists in the Dekh of India, 
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Act V. 
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In that grand description of the short and un- 
certain nature of human life, given us in the fifth 
chapter of the “ Book of Wisdom,” occurs (verse 
13) the following passage, forming, as I think, an 
exact PE arallel to those noted by Dr. RamMAGE :— 

TWS jucis yevnOevtes éfeAein ysev — translated 
in our version, “ Even so we, in like manner, as 
soon as we were born, began to draw to our end; ” 
and rendered by Junius “ Ita etiam nos nati defe- 
us.” Under some of the Roman emperors 
none more so than those mentioned—the saying of 
St. Paul was applicable to almost every man of 
mark, “ We are alway delivered to death.” The 
reader of Suetonius has ample proof of this. And 
when he finds him saying of Nero, “ Libertos 
divites et senes, olim adoptionis, mox dominationis 
suze fautores atque rectores, veneno, partim cibi 
partim potionibus indito, intercepit,” he will rea- 
dily conclude what must have been their estimate 
of the tenure of human life. 

Epuvunp Tew, M.A. 








Patching Rectory. 


This idea is also to be found in Quevedo: 
“Es, pues, la vida un dolor, en que se empieza el de la 
muerte, que dura mientras dura ella, A la par 
mpiezas 4 nacer, y 4 morir.”—La cuna y la sepultura 
W. R. Drennan. 


MORE FAMILY. 
(4% S. ii. 565, 422, 449; iii. 266.) 


Having examined the monument in old Chelsea 
church, I am in a position to assert, very confi- 
dently, that the coat quartere “d by the C hancellor 
is not derived from his mother. Four coats are 
emblazoned on the tomb:—1l. Arg. a chevron 
railed between three moorcocks: crest, a Mo rs 
ad affrontée, sable. This is canting he raldry 
indeed. We find the word More punned o1 
two forms. 2. Arg. ona chevron between three 
unicorns’ heads, sa. as many bezants. This coat 
is quartered with No. 1; Ido not think it to have 
been derived from an heiress, but I consider it 
sed as a second coat for the More family. Some- 








iing very similar is allotted to More in Burke’ 
Armory, back of 4S, Ist col., viz. “Are. a 
chevron between thre nicorns’ heads, : ? 
chief as many hurts”: a hurtin heraldry, like » the 


roundle, but they are of diiferent 
netures, e same is quoted in Berry's Ency. 
Herald. vol. ii., back of 4 I, 2. The differences 
are manifestly such as constantly arise in famili 
nd are usually held to prove consanguinity, there- 
fore I give the disputed coat to More. 2. A fesse 
between three colts at full speed, sable; arms of 
Colt, the Chancellor's first wife. 4. ingi 


£ " . ; 
esse gules, It necessarily follows 


bezant, is a 















coat of his second wife, fort 
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Who then was the Chancellor's mother? I 
think we must accept the assertion of Cresacre 
More, that she was a lady named “ Handcombe of 
H - well, in the countie of Bedford.” (Life, &c., 
p. The extrac “ts quote dby Mr. Apis Wricut 
Coal the marriage of John More, Gent., to a 
lady _—— Graunger in 1474, and the birth ofa 
female child named Joan in 1475; of ason Thomas 
in 1478; ia itha, 1479; John, 1480; Edward, 
1481, and zabeth in 1482 wish to draw 
attention to the interval of three years that occurs 
between th » births of Joan and ‘Thomas ; 
time f judge, if indeed it be him, to have 
buried his wife xée Graunger, and to hav 
avain. Speaking on physiological groun 
not think it likely that the female who paused for 
three years between 1475-8 would have been equal 
to the rapid births that follow in 1479, 1420, 
1481, 1482, even at the cost of her li 
to me certain that Cresacre More, the biographer 
could not have been mistaken in the correct name 
of his ancestor, the Chancellor's mother ; we m 
therefore credit the judge witl four wives, viz. 
Graunger, Handcombe, Bowes xée Barton, and 
Clarke née More—the last of a totally different 
family, with different armorial be -_ It is to 
be noted that Cresacre More, at p. 4, first edition, 
calls Sir Thomas “a knight’s eldest sonne”; and 
though “sole heyre to a Iudge,”’ he does not call 
him the only son, but he mentions no brother's 
\. HAL. 
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21, Brunswick Terrace, Brixton Hill. 


NTIQUITIES OF LEOMINSTER: THE DUCKING 
STOOL, 
(4 S. iii, 526.) 

The former Vicar of Leominster, 1n his interest- 
ing work (The Town and Borough of Leominster, 
with Illustrations of its Ancient and Modern History, 
by the Rev. G. F. Townsend), gives an engraving 
and des ‘ription of the ducking-stool there. He 
rives extracts from the ancient docum 
h, in which it is calle 1 


tumbrell, or gumstole: 




















* 1563, Itm prsent q* Inhabitan h B i m fece- 
runt le Cookyng-stole per diem eis p'fix —in miser 
' peers 

+1564. [tm we ffvnd a payne of xx* 1] te hy the Cham- 
berla f did nott make a Col stole by 
the day t 1; and it is ordered it the said 
Chamberle: ke a Cokyngstole by Mydsomer next 
under th cx’, 

#1638, present Francis Shoter, Gent., late 
Bayliff, and the Chamberleynes of this Bor h to ha 

urred the payne of x lib. for not repavi l amen 
ing the Cage Hot the tumbrel or cuck ke ar 
itis ordered th t the same be repayred befo feast day 
of S. Michaell tl rchangell now next « ming, upon 
payne of 

“1650, It ev present the Bavl ibles 
this Borough f not having a Gt } Idit 








women, that they may be punished according to the 
statute in that case made & pvided ; and it is ordered that 
they p’vide a Gumstoole before the xx of June next 
upon the paine of £5.” 

Mr. Townsend says, while the foregoing pre- 
sentation of the twelve men would infer there 
was no cucking-stool during this period, yet the 
accounts contain at this very time frequent charges 
incurred for its repair. 

Until recently the Leominster stool was pre- 
served in the church, and was last used in 1809 
to duck a woman named Jane Corran, but often 
called Jenny Pipes. 

The first mention we have of the cucking-stool 
is in the Domesday Book as being then employed 
in the city of Chester. It is called there cathedra 
A chair of this kind was probably in 
use long before the ducking-stool. Mr. Llewel- 
lynn Jewitt, F.S.A., thinks there were three dis- 
tinct varieties of punishment :— 

“In the Cucking Stool the culprit was placed before 
her own door, or on some other public place, for a certain 
time, and subjected to the jeers of the passers by and of 
the viciously inclined. On the tumbrell she or he was 
drawn round the town, seated on the chair, and this was 
sometimes so constructed as to be used fur ducking as 
well; but the Duc king Stool, par excellence, was the one 
tixed or moveable, but made specially for the purposes 
of immersion.” 


sterc oris. 


According to the Scottish “Burrow Lawes,” as 
declared in the Regiam Majestatem, an ale-wife, 

“Gif she makes evill ail, contrair to the use and con- 
suetude of the burgh, and is convict thereof, shee sall pay 
ane unlaw of aucht shillinges, or sall suffer the justice of 
the burgh, that is, shee shall be put upon the cock -stule.” 

Another punishment for scolds appears to have 
been that of carrying the mortar. Boys, in his 
History of Sandwich, says that in 1637 a woman 
for speaking abusively of the mayoress was con- 
demned to carry the wooden mortar “ throughout 
the town, hanging on the handle of an old broom 
upon her shoulder, one going before her tinkling 
a small bell.” It is engraved in one of Boys's 
plates. On the cross rib of the cucking-stool at 
Sandwich is the following inscription :— 

**Of members pe tonge is warst or best, 

An ve tange ofte Doeth breeve unreste.” 

For further particulars see a capital paper on 
“ Ducking-stools ” by Mr. Jewitt in The Re liquary, 
i. 145; Brand’s Pop. Antiquities ; Mr. Way's notes 
to P) ynptorium Parvulorum, and Wright's Arche- 
ological Album, p. 40. 


In the latter paper will be found an account of 


the punishment inflicted on the sterner sex for 


like offences, viz., “riding the stang.” <A staff 


was held on the shoulders of two men, and on 
this the offending man was placed and held on by 
supporters on either side, and so taken to a pond 
and there ducked. 

Mr. Halliwell, in his Archaic Words, says that 
this custom has been discontinued in the North, 
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! 
and now a boy mounts a pole or ladder, singing 


some doggrel verses stating that as So-and-so had 
been beating his wife — 
“Tf ever he does the like again, 
As we suppose he will, 
We'll mount him on a nanny goat, 
And ride him down to hell.” 
Joun Pracor, Jun., F.S.A, 


Is it ducking-stool or cucking-stool, in which 
the “refractory ladies” of good old England were 
soused ’?* I have in my commonplace-book the 
following entry :— 


“Scolding women are to be set in a trébuchet, com 
monly called a Cucking-stool, probably from the French 
Coquine, and the German Stull (sic), the Queen’s Chair, 
placed over some deep Water, into which they are let 
down, and plunged under Water thrice to cool their Choler 
and Heat.” (Vide Magne Britannia Notitia: The Pre- 
sent State of Great Britain. London, 1737, p. 195.) 

The “deep Water” and the plunging “ thrice,” 
and Mr. Noake’s “ soused ” state of the “ refrac- 
tory ladies,” rather incline one to think it to be 
ducking-stool. There is still the Plattdeutsch 
dnnerdiikern, i. e. to duck under, which word pro- 
bably has the same signification. Tumbrel, of 
which Mr. NoakE makes mention as another 
name for ducking-stool (vide ant2, 526), was, if I 
remember right, a sort of rolling cart used as a 
punishment, but different from the stool in ques- 
tion. 

To balance the “blame and shame” attached 
to scolding women with “ Choler and Heat,” and 
in order to see how their “ better halves ” fared, I 
shall give another extract from the same Notitia :— 


” 


“ Drunkards, vagabonds, prophane Swearers, loose, idle, 
disorderly Persons, Night-walkers, and the like, are 
punished by setting their Legs in the stocks for certain 
hours, and by certain pecuniary Mulects. The E-recution 
of those wholesome Laws against Prophaneness and Im- 
morality, has been promoted with great zeal, and no less 
Discretion, by the Societies for the Reformation of Man- 
ners.” (Vide ante, Notitia, p- 194.) 

These “‘ Societies for Reformation of Manners” 
are spoken of at length on pp. 196-197. 

Iiermann Kinpt. 

Germany. 


CUNINGUAM. 
(4 S, iii. 335, 394, 513, 605.) 

Mr. Irvine (p. 606) seems to have assumed 
that we had adopted an opinion upon the etymo- 
logy of this name, but in this is mistaken; inas- 
much as we only stated several views which had 


[* This popular instrument of punishment was for- 
merly designated the cooking or cu hing-st ole, Vide the 
quotations from Randolph’s Muse's Looking- Glasse, 1643, 
and Horner a la Mode, 1665, quoted in Nares’s Glossary, 
ed. 1859.—Epb. 

[t See also “N, & Q.” 4" S. iii. 313.) 
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come under observation in the course of reading, 
and left it for some one much more capable to 
judge than we are—such as Mr. Invine—which 
view, if any of them, was the correct one. 

We must remark that Mr. Irvine's principle, 
of two distinct languages not being combined in 
one name, is one that has been little attended to, 
as numerous examples of pleonasm adducible, and 
at any one’s command, will attest. Proceeding on 
this principle, however, ham being admittedly 
Saxon, he searches for the root of Cuning in a Saxon 
dictionary ; and finds Cyne, an adjective, it would 
appear, signifying regal or royal. Accordingly, he 
concludes that Cyne and ham are the two and 
only roots of Cuningham. But permit us to say 
in regard to this view, that he omits all reference 
to the middle syllable ing, which Kemble and 
Taylor (great authorities) look upon as always 
significant when appearing compounded with any 
name. Therefore, may we not conjecture that 
Cyne-ing-ham, signifying the “ Abode of the royal 
race,’ will be a more complete enumeration of the 
constituents of this word ? 

Although aware of the “ Carta Regis de foedere” 
of King John Baliol (assented to expressly at 
Dunfermline by a few of the prelates, earls, 
barons, &c.), to which Mr. Irvine refers, we 
did not consider it as elucidating the point under 
consideration in any material degree. There, the 
orthography of the name is just as it is now— 
Cuningham ; and although we had considered it 
an established fact, as we actually do, tbat this 
territory never properly belonged to the crown, 
since at least the time of David I., except when 
forfeitures intervened, that would not, in our view, 
have excluded the interpretation given by Mr. 
InviNG, or even affected it to any appreciable 
extent. Cuningham (or whatever the original 
form) was applied to this district certainly very 
early in the twelfth century, if not long be- 
fore; and if we may suppose that Cuning refers 
to a king, or a kingly race, that race, whoever 
they were, must have had a residence in the 
district long, probably centuries, prior to the time 
of David L., who, it is understood, gifted this 
wide tract early in the twelfth century to Hugh 
de Moreville—a Norman by descent, but who 
came into Scotland immediately from Burgh-upon- 
the-Sands in Cumberland. May we not, r 
assume that the king originating this name was one 
of the old British kinglets of Strathclyde, a petty 
kingdom, maintaining some kind of doubtful ex- 
istence till near the end of the tenth century ? 
How Cuningham was held before being given to 
De Moreville it will be difficult to determine; but 
an interesting query is: Did the latter great baron, 
on receiving the grant, dispossess the whole or most 
part of the old resident proprietary and settle 
alien followers of his own? Robertson says this 
was not done regarding the adjoining great barony 
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| ry _ 
of Renfrew, conferred on Walter Fitz Alan, the 








High Stewart; but his authority for this view 
it would have been desirable to have had stated. 
(Early Kings, ii. 499.) The same author remarks 
that Cuningham was possessed by the Angles in 
the time of the Venerable Bede, ¢. e. the eighth 
century, although afterwards forced to recede in 
order to make way for a revulsion of the Celtic 
race (ii. 498, note). 

Mr. Irvine says that Lanark and Mauldslie 
were crown property before Baliol’s time, and 
therefore that the carta de fa dere assented to in 
Feb. 1295-6 is, in its terms, mendacious. It is hard 
to presume this, however, considering that so many 
are found approving of the treaty, who personally 
must have known whether the assertion referred to 
was true or false. Accordingly, we think that a 
different reading from that of Mr. Irvine ought 
to be given to the expression “ad coronam regiam 
non spectantibus,” if that isatall possible. So, we 
think, on a consideration of the terms, that it may 
have been meant to prevent the application of 
non spectantibus, Kc. to the Scottish possessions 
which are specially named by using prior to these, 
“Nec non” (as also), which immediately follows the 
enumeration of the four possessions of John Baliol 
in France. This word usually begins new sen- 
tences; and the words eidem affidelit (sic), at the 
very end of the sentence, is to be understood as in- 
troduced also before nec non. But the reader, to 
understand this matter aright, behoves to refer 
to a copy of the treaty contained in Thomson’s 
Scots Acts (vol. i. 95°); and he requires to be 
warned that this copy cannot be the most authentic, 
having been made up from two different sources, 
neither of which was complete, as explained in 
the Tabula (iid. p. 12.) 

Although not of the highest authority, Ander- 
son's Scottish Nation (vol. i. 742) may be referre d 
to as containing more than one view of the ety- 
mology of Cuningham ; and that which the author 
himself adopts is, “ Konigham (Teutonic), signi- 
fying regium domicilium, the king's house or habi- 
tation.” Vide also Hamilton’s History of the Shires 
of Lanark and Renfrew, Maitland Club, p. 21, n. 

EsPEDARE. 


Carvines py Grixtine Grppons (4 S. iii. 
573, 606.)—In addition to the carvings mentioned, 
I remember seeing some fine specimens of such 
work in the old library of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, which were pointed out to me as by Grinling 
Gibbons. J. MAcCRAY. 

Horn Lacy, near Hereford, one of the most 
stately of English mansions, contains some fine 
wood-carving by G. Gibbons. I was not aware 
that, in my own neighbourhood, Witley Court 
possessed any work of that artist; but, from the 
date and style of some of the rooms, it is very 


possible. T. E. WINnIneTon. 


















































The fine specimens of this great wood-carver’s 
work are to be seen in the old state di r-room 
in thi rh represent all kind f 

id fish, with g Is, &¢ Other f é 
of gt ! rf ts and flows in 
Royal i , and in the Que ‘ ! 

Windsor W. b. Wo 

The cl iti . Buc iN la 
and uipit i a W th carvings i ii cn 

i fhe ceiling of the 1 drawin 
it Lee Place (an ancient seat of the Lees 


lbury, Oxon, was designed by 
th ume master hand. The house lh: been 
greatly modernised, but the ceiling still remaii 
in good pre vation. It is, I am informed, 
elaborate specimen of ornamental plaster-work, 
comprising flowers and folia i 

on a flesh-tinted ground. 





ge in great profusion 
(Murray's JTandl 
Berks, Bucks, and Oxon, pp. 76,228.) Th 
Builder of N rv. 29, 1862 
Kirtlington 

bons and his Works” appeared in the same peri- 
odical under date of Aug. 31,1867. In connection 
with the ceil at Lee Pla I would venture t 
inquire whether Gibbons did not occasionally 


has a short notice of th 





‘ 
| 
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‘ark carvings, and a paper on “ Gib- 


model in plaster; if so, doubtless M Pieao' 
and other } spondent of *“N. & Q.” can fur- 
nish m vill Instances of Similar works 

1erely desivned, but actually executed by Gib- 





Th is a fine carving by 





artist over the chimneypiece i e saloon, and 

all the rooms on the ground-floor at Holme Lacy, 
Herefordshire. Sx F. O. Morris’s Country 
Seats of Gi t Dritain « td Ireland. ‘ 





t, Grove Place, Denmark Hill. 


Harp Worps in Cnoavcer: “Sawcrerrem ” 
(4" S. iii, 517.)\—Morris, in his Glossary, gives 
only— 

“ SAWCEFLEM, sb. pimple, scal 


Tyrwhitt has a note upon the word, 
proves that sawceflem was a special kind of malady. 
H quotes irom an old French physi -book, and 

: 





from the Thousand Notable Things i 


“Oignement ma trel pur sausefleme et pur chescune 
maner roigne : \ sawsfleame or red pimpled 
face is helped with this medicine followir 


In his Glossary, however, he gives a quotation 
from “MS. Bodl. 2463,” which seems to settl 
the etymology of the word 

*Unguentum contra salsum flegma, scabic m, &c. See 
Galen in Hippoe. de Aliment. Comment. iii, p. 277:— 


© Ady ... ywerat ard dAeyuaros GAuvpov Kal rijs 





gavOns xoAns. And again, d GAdds... id rod ¢ Neyuc- 
TOS, OvK GAUKOU. 


See also Halliwell under “‘ Sauseflemed.” 
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In John Russell's Boke of Nurture, 1. 776 
(M mners and Meal in Olden Time ), We have "a 
fewische countenance ”’ riven as the sign of 
phlermatic temperament,* and a note 1 rs us 
to Prompt 2 J wo 1, where we 

1 flewme / ~ (h ne MSS. of Ch 
— j 1 } 1.) 

] i 101 < b l, d f 
‘ equ ntsa ferred to 

vari y writer by Chau as 

h th i nO oF sHU 
p. 157 how Devil te up ! 
t! ! uplexi —** pane Jl meat 
Ll gl leau 
As to imposthumes, &e. arising from disorders 
( hut rs, I find an apposite fragment 





in the Retrospective Review (New Series, ii. p. 411, 








* It is towi tt vnnyg that all empostimes w 
ol th that be | n and swollen eythir thei ben litill 
( rett. If thei be crett thei | pronge Pili) humer 


th | 
nnynge. Wherfor empostume off blede and yer off en- 





gendred is callyd flegmon; « ume sprungen off 
lewme is callyd baas, that is av law, empostume; 0 
rede colkryk is called hersip | ume sprungen 
off malancoli is called s lyr , 

I thank Cotty Crovrtes for his illustration fi 
the Kuigh of La T: w-La ° > ely fal is 
a misprint for salee. Proba also impetrithe 
should be impedithe. (Ii ¢, a Wora much 
used in the b yk, m ins “to obtain by entreaty.” ) 


JOHN A 


ITernanpic (4 S. iii. l. I 
already given (p. 539) let me add from Ferne’s 


r> Cn oe } -} 1 
Blazon of Gent , that by the courtesy of heraldrm 





the son of a gentlewoman of coat-arm (though 
her husband was not an armiger) may for his 


lifetime bear her coat, with the addition of a 
cinque-foil for difference. Ferne styles this a 
Lvs that it should be ] ne i 


**]lased coat,”’ and i 
thinks that the mother must be 


a lozenge. He 
an heiress for her son to avail himself of the pri- 
vilege; and that it is limited to the first genera- 
tion, not descending to her grandchildren. But I 
presume that in practice children would consid 








* The editor of Manners and Meals, &c. queries the 
(Russell's Book « 


Russell has been giving the carte of “a Din- 
nere of Fische” (how suggestive of whitebait 


meaning of the word towse Nurture, 

y id the 
lrafalgar or Ship); there are four courses, and each 
course ends with “a semely sotelte.” Now these subtle 





ties represent in succession not only the four seasons ot 
the year, but at the same time the four ages of man’s 

Jso typified by that one of the four 
humours which is supposed to predominate at that age.) 
rhus the third course concludes with a figure which 
represents both autumn and a man of the third or phleg 


life (each age being a 





not then towse, of the line — 


“ These iiij, soteltees devised in towse.” 


mean two-s, pointing to the double signification of ea 
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entitled to bear their father’s arms. 


(See Ferne’s Glorie of Generositie, pp. 65, 66. 


CHAMPERNON (4 8, iii, 595.) In Mr. John 
‘ published fr 


an MSS. and authorit in the 


arlei 
Museum, there is at p. 129 a pedigree of 
ampernowne fat lily. It begins with He ’ 
enry II. It is 
arried through seventeen gene ati n , and ter- 
ninates with the H tation of 1620. I 
fifth generation, temp. Edw. LL, the family is 
lescribed as of Mo ] 
yea Eliz.) it divi 





rnowne of Clist, temp. H 


ibury, and at the fourt 
led into another bri 
ignated as of Darlington. As Dr. Dawsi 
rrIeLD asks for information relative to in 
living in 1686, I fear this pedigree will not 
service to him, and I regret that I am not in 
possession of the more recent links of the chain. 
~Gules, a salticr vairé between 
Crest: 





The arms are 

twelve billets or, a crescent for diiference. 

{ swan sitting proper, holding in the bill a horse- 
shoe or. P. Hurenmson. 


Mepat (4™ §., iii, 609.) —The medal described 
by Mr. LENIHAN commemorates the landing of 


Prince Charles in Scotland in 1745. The figure 


m the reverse represents Scotia welcoming his 
. " . , 
arrival. I cannot say when executed. 
Could Mr. Lenin an or al oi yo corre yond- 
nts inform me for what event a medal of exactly 
similar design and type, except the ends, wi 


MAGNI - XILLE . GENIUS 





RITANNIA Bust of Prince Charles. 

Rey. “a. DIV DESIDERATA . NAVIS.” A 
draped female f , wand in rig¢ht hand, the 
le ft re sting upon a shield; ships approaching land 
nthe background. “ LasTAMINI . CIVES . SEPT. 


XXIII . MDCCLII.” in the exergue. BELFAST. 


Coprrieut (4" S. i —Copyright 
1835-42 was regulated, rectly stated, by the 
Act 54 Geo. LIL. c. 156, a.p. 1814, which ex- 
tended all copyright to twenty-eight years cer- 
tain, and to term of author’s life, if 
By the Act 5 & 6 Vict. c. 45, a.p. 1842, cop 
was extended to forty-two years, or author's life, 
and seven years beyond. By this Act the copy- 
right of books printed prior to 1842 may be « 

nded, as above, provided the author or his 
family retain the c py right; but, if the « opyright 
as been parted with, it may still be extended by 
mutual agreement between the partie s, and regis- 
tration accordingly. This clause was specially 
nserted to carry a benefit in Scott’s works to his 
family. A. I. 

GENEALOGICAL ii. 104.)—It 
is stated in the pedigree of the Tylliols given in 


Ni ‘ols: mn 
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Queries (4 8, i 


b > +» pen et ay / ley la 
NY urn s di ry oO Cumberland and 
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p. 458, that Anthony Lacy 





h, d of Robert Tylliol. 
W.. J. 
Attron MSS ( ° D7 i —In ply to 





} tory of the Ms I eg to state that th 
valuable collections on Irish history and gene- 
: . ' 1 1] a" 

| massed With such care, trouble, and ex- 
pel by my late father, are in my possession 
and that, being unable, from the pressure of pro- 
fessional business, to follow up his pursuits, | 
should only be too happy to negcciate for the 
purchase of them hy some public institution, 


where they would at all times be accessible to 
those following similar studies, and where the 
vi materials accumulated by my late father for 
half a century for the illustration of every locality 
d family in Ireland could be made available for 
the interests and tastes of the public. 
Wiriiam D’Axton, 
11, Stephen's Green, Dublin. 
iii. 436, 494.)—A year or 
London, a definition of re- 
en, which in these ralway 
fairly s ipersede the “ gig respectability wg 
A witness being asked, “‘ What 
” replied, 
Why, a man who has a Crystal Palace season- 
ticket.” W YLME. 
May Day Caron (4" S. iii. 400.) —The 


version of the carol quoted by Dr. RimBavtt 









; 
rrea to. 


- : 
do you mean by a respectable man? 


1OlLLOW=- 





is sung by the “ May children” in this and the 
neighbou ishes of Oxon and Bucks : — 
* A branch of May I bring t x 


Before your door it stands, 

It is but a sprout, but "tis well spread about 
By the work of a mighty 

(rise, arise, pretty maidens all, 
And take your garland in, 

’r else next morning Vv you! 


I’ve brought you none, 











- pretty maidens all, 
on God for grace, 
Repent, repent vour former sins 
While vou have time and space. 
\ man’s but a man, his life but a span, 
flour ] flower 
Ile’s here t ne to-morrow, 
Cut « wl hour 
And when de , it o sha 
It strikes to the ground ; 
rhere’s not a surgeon in all the land 
Can cure the deadlv wound 
So now I'v ung my little May song, 
No longs in I 
God bless yoii all, both great and small, 
And bring you a merry 1 h of Mav.” 


Bucknell Manor, 
Porutar Names or Piants (48, iii. 468, 513, 
565.)—-1 am a native of Buckinghamshire, and 
beg to Brirren that I have 


Bicester. 
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always heard the fritillary called the “snake's- 
head lily” both in that county and Oxfordshire. 
It is also given as the popular name by Sowerby. 
{ think hare-bell and blue-bell are applied in 
various parts of the United Kingdom indiscri- 
minately to the wild hyacinth and the campanula. 
Sowerby calls the former hare-bell and the latter 
hair-bell. I myself never heard the campanula 
called “ blue-bell” until I joined a Scotch regi- 
ment. There is no doubt about its being “ The 
blue-bell of Scotland.” 1 have always heard the 
name * dog-wood - applic d to the “Cornus san- 
guinea. Fr. D. HW. 

The Hyacinthus non-si riptus is comm nly called 
hare-bell, and is noticed by Shakspere as “ the 
azured harebell,” like the veins of fair Fidele, de- 
scribed in Cymbeline (Act IV. Se. 2) in connection 
with pale primrose and eglantine. Gerarde calls it 
** blue hare-bell ” or “ English jacinth.” 

Browne in his 
“ The Aare-bell for her stainless azured hue 

Claims to be worn of none but those who are true.” 





~astorals, book ii. 





The hair-bell is the Campanula 
already properly noticed (see ILooker’s British 
Flora). I should like to know on what authority 
the Arum maculatum is shown to be the “ dead 
men’s fingers ” and “ long purples ” of Shakspere 
named in Hamlet. In a little book I wrote on 
the Flowers of Shakspere five years since and 
advertised in “N. & Q.,” I took some pains to 
show what these flowers were. 

I cannot understand what flower is meant by 
“purple narcissus, like the morning rays,” unless 
it be the Anemone pulsatilla (pasque flower), or 
Anemone nemorosa (wind flower), but these cannot 
properly be called narcissus. 


_ 
‘olundifona 


Srpyey Belsry. 
Sydenham 
Jesse Winpows (4™ S. iii. 427.)—The cele- 
brated Jesse window in Dorchester abbey church, 
Oxfordshire, is on the north side of the chancel. 
It differs, I believe, from all other Jesse windows 
in having the personages of the sacred genealogy 
not only represented in the painted glass but 
sculptured on the mullions. Fr. D. HU. 


Tue Horse's Heap 1x Acovstics (4™ S. iii. 
500.)—This was no joke, as your correspondent 
SHEM seems to surmise. When an old “ meeting- 
house” in Bristo Street here was taken down, I 
think about 1805, to make room for the church 
now occupied by Dr. Peddie’s congregation, the 
old sounding-board above the pulpit was found 
filled with horses’ heads—I should say five or 
at least. I was a mere child at the time, and for 
long after the heads presented themselves tu my 
dreams. The matter had long passed from my 
memory, till now vividly recalled by the recent 
articles in your columns, , H. T. 
Edinburgh. 


S1X 


ee 


Bary (4 S, iv. 10.) —With reference to the 
query by Ovtts, I am inclined to think that the 
derivation of the word bally from the Keltic is, 
besides being more simple, more in accordance 
with probability than its derivation from the 
Danish. I am not at present able to ascertain the 
exact Irish word for a “town” or “ village,” but, 
as the dialects of the great Keltic language used 
by the Scottish and Irish Gael so closely re- 
semble each other that they may be called twin 
twigs of the same (Erse) branch, it seems very 
likely indeed that badly is the same word as the 
Gaetic baile, which signifies a village or town. In 
the names of Irish places, Bally is generally used 
as a prefix. I believe baile is always so used in 
the Gaelic: thus baile-puirt, a sea-port town; 
baile-margaidh, a market town; Tain is called 
Baile- Dhuthaich (town of St. Duthac). Further, 
the other principal prefixes and affixes in names 
of Irish places are all Keltic; as ath, a ford; 
drum (Gael. druim), a ridge; kil (Gael. cill), a 
church or burial-ground; dun, a hill fort; tnnis 
or ennis, an island, and others; and it seems 
hardly likely that the particle dally, which is as 
common as any of these, should have an excep- 
tional derivation. A. M.S. 

Tae Srvarts AND Freemasonry (4 8, iy. 
20.)\—Mr. YARKER must take what I have to 
impart on this subject for what it is worth, as I 
have not the honour of being a Freemason, and 
can only “tell the tale as told to me.” The 
original warrant of the Derbyshire lodge of Ma- 
sons was given by the Young Pretender at Derby 
in 1745; but at the union in 1813 it was ex- 
changed for an English warrant. Before 1813 
there was what was called Ancient and Modern 
Masonry, each order having a Grand Master, &c. 
After many attempts, a lodge of Reconciliation 
was held in London in 1813, of which my in- 
formant, Mr. Millward of Longnor, was a member; 
and new warrants were issued to both. In Scot- 
land the Masons still hold what was called An- 
cient Masonry, and the Pretender was, as I have 
always understood, G. M. of Masons some time 
before his invasion of England. I have been in- 
formed that in this part of the kingdom nearly all 
the lodges were ancient, and held either from 
York or Scotland; and that there are still lodges 
in the northern counties which hold from Scot- 
land. As Masons of all lodges rank according to 
the number of their lodge, the oldest taking pre- 
cedence, they were exceedingly tenacious of their 
numbers; so one ancient and one modern lodge 
was taken alternately. Several lodges, which 
held by immemorial custom, refused to have any 
number assigned to them, and are on the register 
as No. 0. Joun SLEIGH. 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 
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HMiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events at 


Home and Abroad for the Year 1868. (Riving 
Now that the Gentleman's Magazine has changed its 
character and assumed that of a popular Magazine rather 
than that of a yearly chronicle, the Anemal Register 
remains the only abiding record of our national progress 
and the great events of each year. We are glad to report 
of the New Series that it abounds with the peculiar in- 
formation for which it will prove in future the 
authority ; that its views of the State of Public Affairs 
at Home are clear and impartial; its illustrations of 
Foreign History, and its Retrospect of Literature, Art, 
and Science full and satisfactory; while its Chronicle, 
Obituary, &c., appear to be carefully and accurately 
compiled. 
The Four Books of Horace’s Odes. 
lish Verse by Edward Yardley. 


. 
ton.) 





Translated into Eng- 
(Longmans. ) 

Mr. Yardley’s translation of Horace has the important 
merit of elegance. His language is generally well chosen, 
and free from those affectations of idioms which fre- 

quently disfigure attempts at conciseness and neatness of 
expression. He has chosen a task within his powers, 
and the re sult must accordins gly be pronounce d a success, 
We may perhaps select the odes beginning “Ccelo to- 
nantem” and “ Ille et nefasto,” as among the best speci- 
mens of his stvle; and in the translation of “ Lydia, dic, 
per omnes,” the structural effect of the original is well 
preserved in an appropriate and skilfully-handled metre. 


Witt1AM JeErDAN.— We copy from The Times of 
Tuesday last, the following notice of the early friend 
under whose editorship, now nearly half a century since, 


Our readers 
when writing 
signed himself 


our first efforts in literature were made. 

will recognise in the place of his death, why, 
in thee columns, William Jerdan 
“Busnsy Heatu ” :— 

“ Forty years ago there were few names better known 
in London society and in the world of letters than that 
of William Jerdan. Surviving almost all his literary 
contemporaries, he died on the 11th inst., at Bushey- 
heath, in his 88th year. A native of Kelso, and educated 
at Edinburgh for the Scottish law, he came to London to 
push his way in literature. Of his varied fortunes in this 
precarious profession he has given a faithful record in his 
Autobiography, published about fifteen years ago. His 
genial spirit, ready wit, and abundant anecdote, made 
him a welcome guest in other than mere literary circles. 
With most of the notable personages of the last fifty 
years he had personal acquaintance, and with some of the 
men of highest mark in literature and politics he was on 
terms of intimacy. An interesting volume of personal 
recollections, entitled Men J have Known, appeared two 
years ago, inscribed to the then Chief Baron (Sir Frede- 
rick) Pollock, also a Borderer, with whom Mr. Jerdan 
since boyhood had maintained an unbroken friendship. 
It was Mr. Jerdan who, in the lobby of the old House of 
Commons, seized Bellingham, the assassin of Mr, Per 
ceval. At that time one of the reporters for the Press,-his 
connection with periodical literature continued for half a 
century. In recent numbers of Fraser's Magazine are 
contributions from his pen; and the last two parts of the 
Gentleman's Magazine contain an article on the celebrated 
beef-Steak Club, which no other living man could have 
Written from personal knowledge. For several years 
recently he has contributed to the Leisure Hour a series 
of reminiscences of distinguished men, illustrated by 
characteristic letters. Of the Royal Literary Fund in its 














chief 


early days he was a zealous advocate, and by his in- 
fluence greatly aided its prosperity. His kindly help was 
always afforded to young aspirants in literature and art, 
and his memory will be cherished by many whom he 
helped to rise to positions of honour and independence. 
Late in life he received a pension of 100/. a year for his 
long services to literature. 


rhe late Mr. J. 


H. Burn’s Collection will be sold by 
Auction by 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, of Leicester 
Square, commencing next Monday, and extending over 
fourteen days. On Monday the Collection of China, 
chietly collected in elucidation of makers’ marks, will be 
suld ; on Tuesday the Cabinet of Coins, Miniatures, &c. ; 
on W ednesday the Collection of Books, which is stated to 
embrace upwards of 20,000 volumes; this will be fol- 
lowed by the Engravings and Autographs. Those who 
knew the large amount and varied character of the in- 
formation possessed by the late Mr. Burn, and not in- 
frequently evinced in his contributions to Norges anp 
Queries, will not be surprised at the extent or variety 
of his several collections now about to be dispersed. 


BOOKS AND 
WANTED TO 


ODD VOLU 


PURCHASE, 


MES 





Particulars of Pri &e., of the following Books, to be sent direct to 
the g nen by whom they are re juired, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 
SURTEES History OF Duamax Vol. I 
Wanted by John Maclean, Es swick Lodge, Hammersmith, W. 
Watson's Ilistory oF HALIFAX 

YONEY Smitrn's Works. Vol. IV 
KNIGHT'S Lives OF COLET AND Erasure 


Large paper 
DUGDALE’S WARWICKSHIRE, by Thomas. 2 Vols 
Bry bees'’s INDEX TO PEDIGREES 





Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
d Street, W 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Uv SIVERSAL Art CaTALocver. It will be seen fro 


» that th Lords of the ¢ 


man advertisement 
mittee of Counc 











in our front page 
ti > hae determine 1 (many readers will, we doubt n think they har 
’ sely ¢ wined) the ut the publication of this Catalogue should 
l ac elerat id the it the whole may be completed by the end of March 
next For this pur pose the number af pages to be inserted in this 
nal eekly) has n reased from four to twelve hile occa- 
sional Supplements ill oe issued from time to time by the Depart ment 
and Art 4u dldlitions ly rections should be addressed 
tu the Ed South Kensington Museum, London, W. 
Cue INDEX fo our last Volume will be published with “N.& Q.”" on 
Ys it stant 

A. M.S. Re i 

Wea np i to postpone until next week several Notes on Books. 

J. M. (Oxf Prose by a Poet, 2 vols. 12mo, 1824, is by James 
Montgomery of Sh / 

ERRATA.—Ath 8 sol ii. line 8 from bottom, dele ~ bounie™ 
lin afte iburned clad in a brunie or cuiras ; line 6, 
dele“ cludina (or cuirass)"; 5 i. line 4, for * cap ~ 1 “cup 
p. 30, col. i, 1 13 from bottom, sor“ Bron en Bresse read “ Brou en 
Bress 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q." is now 
ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for le. %& 





“ NOTES AND QUERIES” is 8 


tered for transmission abroad. 


Chis day is published, price lis 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
AND HER ACCUSERS; 


Embracing a Narrative of Ev 
until the Close of the ¢ 


Death 
Westmin 


ents from the 
mference at 


of James V 
ster in 1569. 


By JOHN HOSACK, Barrister-at-Law. 


This work contains the “ Book of Articles” 
— at Westmi nster in 1569, together with var 
t 


in 1542, 


produced against Queen 
ous other Original Docu- 


VILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICI 
UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UNCHALLENGEA?! 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1848. 


62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 


’ 


BRANCH OFFICE, 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 


These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any part of the world without extra premium, ang 


contain a table of withdrawals, showing at one glance the sum that may at any time be withdrawn. 
HENRY HARBEN, 
Secretary: 
SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 


MR. HARRY LOBB'S (M.R.C.S.1 NEW WORK ON HEREDI PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


TARY DEBILITY AND INHERIT! WEAKNESS oo om - — = 
wiesdas a MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 


st POG ASTR i A, treat ipon th mpton 192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
mpanying s ting f matur lebilitated cor CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
stitution sugyestiny a rat l . reat EXCEEDING 2 
Coxrenrs:—Weekness—_Stammeris nal t nal Irri- | NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 
tation—Los: of T Varico Ne : x ist ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 


driasi« Pa: alysis, & 
Address 31, sacky 


t.P lill 12. Old Ste r |} THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with Ilig! Sener 
STRAW PAPER —In ved quality, 2°. 6d. per 
THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOUSE | P1SCAP. Hond-made Outvid 
BLACK-BOK RED NOTE, 4«. and 
NOTE PAPER. | BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1 
Manufactured and sold only by TINTED LINED NOTE, Home « 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, OLO R I STAI PENG. Re 
2, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. on dae t ‘tem 


really « 


: SOUND TEETH 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. A atten eed mamidinten an te tak Gemmanee tel 
MESSRS. GABRIEL. 

ESTABLISHED i* 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 


I Post I Staw 


ATTENDANCE DAILY *»* At Home from 10 till 5. 





| paeteres| 
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